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MORAL TRAINING. 
“Is it well with thy child?” 


Our nature is several fold. We have bodies as well as 
spirits. ‘The outward frame must be cared for as well as the 
invisible tenant that inhabits and animates it. The good teach- 
er will look to this; he will at least feel anxious that the bodily 
nature is cared for and governed in accordance with the laws 
of life and health. 

A still higher duty he owes to the intellect of his pupil. That 
must be trained; what is found in weakness must be raised in 
power; every day it should be subjected to a vigorous exercise ; 
the pupil must be taught to think, to analyze, to reason; we are 
not to be satisfied with simply inculcating truth, as it were, by 
outward pressure and talking to pupils, and with making them 
repeat, or reply to questions; this is little better than child’s 
play, and it is more unworthy of the teacher than of the taught, 
for he is older and should know better than they. Our claim 
to consideration as teachers lies in our ability to create an inter- 
nal activity and warmth while the truth is presented. Let us 
remember that we are to invigorate our pupils intellectually, and 
make them more vigorous thinkers. 

But, Teacher, we have another duty to perform ; our pupils 
have souls as well as intellects. Weare to lead them down from 
the hills of pleasure to the arena of mental conflict; but if I 
mistake not, we are also to take them by the hand and seek to 
lead them down by 

‘*Siloa’s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God.” 

In a word, we are always to remember that over the pupils of 

our adoption we have, almost by the necessity of the case, ac- 


quired great influence, and are bound to employ that influ- 
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ence so as to promote their best interest. But as their best 
interest is involved mainly, not in a healthy frame, or a well-dis- 
ciplined mind, but in a heart right before God, we are certainly 
to employ every attraction to win them early to His service. 

This is one of the great pleasures of teaching; it affords such 
rare opportunities for approaching the heart, and winning it, 
while yet tender, to the fold of Him whose kindest invitations 
are to the lambs of his flock. If we are conscious that we our- 
selves are yet wanderers from the fold of the Good Shepherd, 
alas for us! and alas for our influence over the members of 
our school! and hard will it be for us to justify our neglect on 
that great day for which all other days were made. But if 
otherwise with us, do we realize as we ought how rich are our 
opportunities for doing good? Do we make it a part of every 
day’s care to speak to tke little company of disciples before us 
of heavenly things, and of the necessity of a preparation here 
for happiness hereafter? Or do we esteem it a duty to mark 
every day with one kind, earnest, personal appeal to the thought- 
lessness of childhood, to remember now the Creator in the days 
of youth? Whatever be our own private views, if we acknowl- 
edge the truth of the Scriptures, and the necessity of prep- 
aration for the world to come, our obligation to do this for our 
pupils is obvious; but this appeal may, perhaps, with most pro- 
priety, be made to those who look upon themselves as already 
disciples of the Great Teacher. Shall we not, then, in all our 
teaching, have more reference to the world to come, and not do 
all for earth, but something for heaven ? 

If the question were proposed as in the sentiment of the 
Hebrew prophet, Is it well with the child ? several consider- 
ations must be weighed before we could unhesitatingly reply. 
Be it of future senators, or kings even, it would be rash for the 
kind teacher to reply in the affirmative, if they had not yet 
begun to rest upon Him, who is at once our Advocate and Sup- 
port. Itis a wise suggestion of the ancients, that itis not safe to 
call any man happy till the day of his death. There are many 
counter currents and cross winds on the seaof life; and we 
cannot tell whether the barks which we are now launching upon 
the deep, will drift safely to a quiet haven at last, or not. 

We certainly know that if our pupils rise to eminence, and 
even sit on thrones here, but fail of seats in Paradise hereafter, 
it cannot in any sense be “ well’ with them. 

Under the pressure of this consideration we ask you, Fellow 
Teachers, to labor. It may oppress you at times; but the 
thought that under God you may be the means of implanting 
principles of right, and conferring on your pupils more than 
worldly sceptres and crowns, will also animate you. Let these 
thoughts cheer you as you go to your daily task ; let them ani- 
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mate you in your hours of despondency, and above all, let them 
prompt you to faithfulness in Christian duty, and make you 
“ speak to that young man ” of those higher interests which he 
has in his care and keeping. And when you commend the 
cares and responsibilities and successes of your business to the 
Source of Perfect Wisdom, oh! never forget that there is no 
favor you can ask for your pupils so valuable, none that the 
Author of Mercy is so willing to bestow, as “‘ redemption through 
his Son.” 

Your opportunities of usefulness are better than those of most 
men. ‘The minister of the Gospel enjoys no better; he sheds 
his influence on a larger field, but it is not so direct ; he cannot 
approach so near to those he would benefit. 

The parent occupies, perhaps, in some respects, a more 
favored position; but his field of peculiar influence is only in 
the circle lighted and warmed by his own fire. But every day 
there come thronging up to your desk groups of young inquirers, 
with minds ready for the seal; they seem to ask that your 
influence may fall upon their expanding characters as the holy 
water of baptism falls upon the infant face, with a blessing and 
a prayer. ‘They are ready to be directed by you; they are 
precious jewels put into your hands to be cut and polished in 
shapes of wondrous beauty. They wait your directing hand, 
your * modifying clauses,” ere they go forth into the storm and 
battle of life and make asolemn and decisive throw in the game 
of destiny. They are before you to be fashioned for time and 
for eternity. 

Then too as the sun finds successive meridians and districts of 
frosty and dark earth passing beneath him to be lighted and 
warmed by his smile, so you in most stations of labor find 
successive groups of learners passing under your influence, on 
all of whom you can shed your light, and impress your character, 
and carve images of beauty, that neither the stormy waters of 
life, or the waves of the River of Death can efface. Is not 
your opportunity for doing good then a rich one ? 

And never say, O Teacher! that the untoward influences 
of society are so many, and the unfaithfulness of parents so | 
great, and your pupils are so short a time under your care, that 
you can do nothing. You can do much ; if you were a thou- 
sand times less potent than you are, you could do wonders. A 
little unseen rill creeping along through the grass will make a 
green strip of velvet wherever it goes. The far off stars, whose 
light has to travel long thousands of years and across a multitude 
of adverse currents to reach us, every evening help light the 
laborer from his field of toil to his couch of repose. These 
emblems teach us how much we can do for learning, for virtue, 
for religion, if we exert a correct and steady influence, and seck to 
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shine like lights in the world. We desire not better praise than 
that of the Hebrew woman of old: “She hath done what she 
could.”” Are you doing what you can in behalf of a correct 
Moral Training of the thousands of pupils in our schools ? 

And do not say either that the laws prohibit doctrinal instruc- 
tion, and any collision of the sects on this ground, and there- 
fore excuse yourself from doing anything. The laws never 
prohibit your making good Christians of all your pupils. If you 
lived under a race of tyrants, they would never object to your 
making good sisters and brothers and parents and citizens of 
every scholar in the Commonwealth. And if they did, we would 
not heed it ; we would still seek to fit all our flock for seats in the 
kingdom of heaven, and then.adjourn the little meeting to the 
general assembly of apostles and prophets and martyrs on 
high, though it be through threats and faggots and blood! But 
so far from prohibiting influence of this kind, there is no district 
but would esteem more highly the teacher who should be meek- 
ly faithful in this matter. Go tell your pupils, then, of their ruin 
by the fall, of their need of a Saviour, and of the necessity of 
making preparation now for the scenes of the future, and we have 
no fear of a war of the sects, or a collision with the laws in con- 
sequence, for these are common articles of faith ; the most liberal 
interpreter of the Sacred Word admits them, all but the infidel 
hold to them. 

We dictate not to what creed, or sect, or church you may 
belong ; but we dare say that he that cares not for the soul as 
well as the intellect of his pupil, is not fit in the highest sense 
for this work. Could you coin the very diamonds of the eartl 
for your currency, and barter in thrones and sceptres and crowns, 
and write down the everlasting stars in the inventory of your 
estate, you would not converse with such solemn and imposing 
relations as now encompass your every day’s toils and trials 
and success. ternal intellects are stronger for bliss or woe at 
the close of every hour of faithful toil. 

Linked then with such relations, encompassed with such sol- 
emn responsibilities, shall we forget the high tenor of our 
commission, and do all for earth and nothing for heaven ? all for 
time and nothing for eternity ? all for discipline and nothing for 
virtue? Ohno! ‘Traitors we must be to our calling, or we 
shall often remember that our pupils have not only intellects that 
need to be disciplined, but hearts that must be washed in 
atoning blood, and sanctified by grace divine, or they can 
never walk in Paradise, and bathe in its 


‘** Seas of heavenly rest.’ 





‘* My desk is illustrated with cuts,” said the boy. 
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RECITATION OF POETRY. 


Tue subject of reading is frequently alluded to. The object 
in the exercise of reading is to teach the pupil to express the 
ideas of others, as he finds them on the printed page, in an easy 
and natural way, as if they were the offspring of his own mind. 
That this is difficult all know. ‘Thatit is more difficult to teach 
pupils to read poetical exercises with propriety, is equally 
plain. The laws of rhythm seem to be more binding than the 
necessity of expressing the true sense. ‘The young pupil seems 
never to have learned that the living sense must be conveyed, 
let the claims of poetry be satisfied or not. Hence to overcome 
this difficulty and make good readers of poetry, is more difficult 
than of prose. Consequently, we hazard little in saying that if 
one has learned to read poetry well, he will also read prose well. 

So of the recitation of poetry. Hence the thought has 
occurred to us (and has been often put in practice in our teach- 
ing,) that there is hardly a more efficient way of training pupils 
to read well, than to train them to habits of ease and elegance 
in the exercise mentioned at the head of this article. 

This exercise has many advantages that highly commend it. 
Tt is a valuable aid in acquiring the art of reading, which, as 
one says, is the most difficult of scholastic attainments. But 
this is not all; it gives flexibility to the voice, and cultivates 
the power of expression, among us sadly neglected. The teach- 
er, in the prosecution of his work, finds among his pupils many 
voices that cannot easily convey a tender sentiment in a reading 
exercise, any more than parched membranes and metallic pipes 
can imitate the human voice and join in ordinary conversation. 
‘'o make such a one recite a poetic strain like these lines of 
Moore, 

“ Those evening bells, those evening bells ; 
How many a tale their music tells!” 
or the well known words of Mrs. Hemans, 


“ The breaking waves dashed high 

On a stern and rock-bound coast,” 
would be almost as much a caricature of the sense as to make 
an animal breathe through a flute, with his huge feet on the 
windholes. The reason seems to be that the soul is not easily 
moved by tender sentiments expressed in the language of others ; 
and as there is no emotion within, there can be expected no 
tremulous, tender expression without. Now the teacher will see 
that the pupil perceives the force and sentiment of what he 
recites, and that done, the voice will ere long betray emotion, 
and rise and fall with the sentiment, as the waters of a brook 
correspond to the ebb and flow of an intermittent spring. 
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And still further, as has been already intimated, this exercise 
improves literary taste. If one must read works of fiction, it is 
no small favor to be able to appreciate the difference between 
the pages of Sir Walter Scott and the common trash of these 
days. In other words, it is no small favor to have a good 
literary taste. This possession is as rare as it is valuable. 
Hence pirate stories, and tales of bloody murder, and the stuffing 
of newspaper corners, furnish the agreeable and appropriate 
food of the great mass of corrupt readers. The number of 
those who can sit down and read and enjoy a volume of prose 
and poetry, with no pictures, no elegant binding, nothing but 
its pure literary excellence to commend it, is hardly larger 
than the number of those who in the days of the prophet had 
not bowed the knee to Baal. With most readers the cover 
makes more difference than the contents. 

It is a part of the teacher’s work to inspire this literary taste 
of which we speak. To discipline the intellect, to invigorate 
the memory, to fill the mind with knowledge, all teachers 
acknowledge to be a part of their work. It is hardly less 
important for us, as the intellectual guides of the pupil, to open 
windows in the soul through which he can in after life look out 
and see all beautiful things in the great field of nature and in 
the world of literature. If the teacher has no literary taste, 
alas for him and for his pupils! if he has, the school should 
be made to feel it like a “presence.” In the explanation of 
Scripture, in the reading of occasional pieces to the school, in 
the joy that makes the “ master’s” face almost shine, as he 
comes in from the visible glory of a summer’s morning to the 
quiet labor of the school-room, all should be made to feel that 
‘** Master Pemberton ” is a man of refined taste. 

The habit of frequently committing portions of what is excel- 
lent as poetical composition, will, more than most exercises, 
foster this trait, of which we are now speaking ; it will diffuse 
a charming airover the ordinary proceedings of the school-room. 
The more frequently the names of Thomson and Cowper and 
Scott and Bryant and Longféllow, and the kindred poets are 
mentioned within our walls, the better; for it is to be hoped 
that the mention of such names, and the recitation of their 
strains, almost divine, will act as an amulet * to bless the doors 
from harm,” and protect future manhood from the temptation 
to low vice and mean and brutal enjoyments. ‘To direct in such 
an exercise the teacher himself must needs have read much. 
From every consideration we infer that one of our profession 
should be a man of varied and extensive acquirements. He 
should be familiar, at least, with popular science and with good 
literature, and have read 
“The book of nature not in vain.” 
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We may still further add, that this exercise will strengthen 
the memory. It is by no means a fault of modern methods of 
instruction that they cultivate the memory too much. So far 
as mental improvement is concerned, a few things well learned 
are better than many things poorly learned; we believe that 
the same is true of the memory; subjecting it to the task of 
holding a passage faithful to the letter, is far better than filling 
it so full of science and rules and trash, that it both overflows 
and bursts out, and forgets more than it retains. A little food 
well digested, is better than any repletion even of the richest 
diet. There are many poor memories now-a-days, and we believe. 
that the modern process of training has much to do with it. 
We have many pupils who, when they are required to commit 
even a few verses of Scripture, word for word for a Sabbath 
school lesson, find it a hard task; their memories ‘ go into 
bankruptcy ” as soon as they attempt it. We suggest that it 
is the teacher’s duty to attend to this faculty also; and we donot 
think that it will be otherwise than serviceable, if he encourages 
his flock at times to commit some light tasks to memory verbatim 
et literatim. Poetry is suitable for this. 

Then, teacher, let the pupils of your care be in the habit of 
frequently reciting selections of poetry from the worthies of 
English and American literature. There is a galaxy of unin- 
spired names here such as the world never saw elsewhere. The 
sooner the child is taught to lift his eye and drink in light from 
these sources, the better for him and the world. This exercise 
will do all that is here promised. It will fill up many a spare 
interval of time, otherwise little improved. It will be the means 
of gradually accumulating a rich treasure of noble thoughts, 
nobly expressed. These, stored up and oft repeated, will have 
an elevating effect upon the mind; in some sense it will be 
** changed into the same image ;”’ it will be perfumed with the 
odor of these good things, as ships that carry spices retain the 
smell of them ever after. It will endear the pupil to the school- 
room, to his work, and to you. 

Now let it be some pious hymn, in which the devotional 
thoughts of good people are wont to rise to God; as, 


“ Whilst thee I seek, Protecting Power.” 


Now let it be some lines of purely literary composition ; as 
these lines of Scott: 
“The mountain shadows on her breast 

Were neither broken nor at rest ; 

In bright uncertainty they lie, 

Like future joys to fancy’s eye; &c., &c.” 

_ We should not forget the old Masters of song in these exer- 

cises; the nearer the fountain, the cooler the stream. 
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And oh! how charming, if the whole company of pupils will 
blend their voices in one strain, hardly less animating than 
song, and repeat a hymn, or noble extract from some ancient 
poet. What a fitting close for a day of intellectual toil! How 
the sweet influence of such an exercise will cheer the hours of 
labor, and make what is now only tiresome, long remembered as 
a source of precious delight. 





THE TEACHER’S ENCOURAGEMENTS. 


** Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought.” 


Ir we are true to our calling we shall not be successless. In 
other callings we may fail. Is wealth our aim? we may have 
poverty. Is political promotion our desire ? we may have dis- 
grace. And even if our work is the noble one of elevating men 
morally, we may fail in given instances, or fail entirely, for want 
of codperation from on high. : 

But with the ordinary blessing of Heaven, we shall not fail 
here. Light does not follow the presence of the sun more cer- 
tainly than intellectual strength follows intellectual exercise. 
Can we persuade our pupils to think to-day, to reason, to ana- 
lyze, even for a few moments? then we may be sure that to- 
night they will be mentally stronger men, and that with perse- 
verance, in all intellectual things, 


** Each to-morrow 
Find them farther than to-day.” 

Whether or not they will be promoted morally, while we seek 
to promote them intellectually, alas! we cannot tell ; but our 
appropriate and especial work is to elevate the mind, while the 
moral teacher seeks, under God, to amend the heart. How far 
we shall combine the two, and perform the work of the preacher 
as well as the teacher for our pupils, of course depends entirely 
on individual judgment. Though we certainly think that, if our 
hearts have been lighted and warmed by grace divine, we shall 
often remember, and act under the impression, that our pupils, to 
be perfect men, must not only have intellects disciplined, but 
hearts sanctified. 

Still let us remind you, teacher, that to succeed we must re- 
member and adhere to our peculiar work ; and let us say to you 
plainly, that with our ordinary advantages for acquiring control 
over our pupils, if we do not make them mentally stronger, the 
Fault is our own. 

And how pleasant, as we lie down on the couch of well- 
earned repose at night, to think, not that we have ministered to 
worthless appetite merely, or turned the dull clod, or bartered 
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in raiment and meats and drink ; but that eternal intellects are | 
stronger for our ministry that day. 

Again, if faithful, we are sure of the ultimate respect and 
gratitude of our pupils and of community. Itis a noble senti- 
ment of the poet, 


‘* Act well your part, there all the honor lies.” 


Does any teacher despond, therefore, in the midst of the many 
difficulties that surround, and the apparent ingratitude of com- 
munity ? let him never despond; let him labor with willing 
heart and strong hands, and still lay the foundation of future 
growth; let him cherish no views derogatory to the dignity of 
his calling; let him not cringe for respect; but having culti- 
vated for himself high worthiness, in the name of God and Truth 
demand it! With all allowance for the ingratitude of our race, 
still generally as is the greatness of the obligation conferred, so 
is the sincerity of the gratitude. And as it is a greater favor 
to have a well-disciplined mind thar a great fortune, so he who 
has long stood like a priest in white garments by the altars of 
knowledge, is not only worthy of more respect, but will be 
looked upon with more respect than one who has lived in rich 
and inglorious ease, or in some craft ministered to the wants or 
pride of men. 

We can conceive of a debt as being liquidated either by a 
‘¢ valuable consideration,” or by the expression of thanks and a 
lively gratitude. As we are beings encompassed with appe- 
tites, and have bodies that must be fed and clothed, we seldom 
resist the former; but when we need a thought to sustain us 
under toil, and cheer our hours of gloom, and make us, while we 
suffer, be strong, we think far more highly of the last; and we 
are bold to say, that the reputation that the faithful and suc- 
cessful teacher acquires by his wearisome labors, seems to us 
worth more than that of almost any other man. We had in our 
younger days some teachers who secured our sincere respect. 
They enlarged the domain of reason, while others merely 
stretched the precincts of memory ; and you will not wonder, 
dear reader, that we have followed them ever since, 


** With childlike, credulous affection.” 


And we have often thought that the assurance that our pupils 
would hereafter remember us with the same affection and re- 
spect, would do more towards repaying us for these months of 
toil than patents of nobility and crowns of gold. Says oné of the 
authors of “ ‘The School and the School Master,’ * Few men | 
in their old age are looked upon with such reverential regard as 


* G. B. Emerson, Esq., of Boston. 
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faithful and intelligent teachers. I often converse with a gray- 
haired man who had the good fortune to receive, when quite a 
child, instruction from a man of learning and polished manners 
and noble character ; and though he has been much in society, 
and seen familiarly all the most distinguished men of his day, he 
still looks upon good Master Pemberton as the model of an ac- 
complished scholar and a finished gentleman ; and there is no 
one whom he holds in higher respect than he cherishes for the 
memory of this venerable man. Would not such a remembrance 
be a higher and more enduring reward than the remembrance 
of popular favor ? 

But the true sequel of all our teaching is the life to come. 
Said an ancient artist, when asked how he could bestow such 
untiring labor on a block of mere marble, “ I labor for eternity.”’ 
Does any one ask the teacher how he can labor on with patience 
amid so many difficulties ? He’may reply with more truth than 
did that noble artist, “ I labor for eternity.”” Mounds of earth 
and monuments of marble will all pass away; but impressions 
made upon the deathless spirit, like scars upon the oak, become 
a part of itself, and abide forever. ‘True, we now live in a sys- 
tem of things, when the gross and material greatly preponder- 
ate, and all our impressions of the purely beautiful and intellec- 
tual must come into our spirits as it were by stealth, through 
barred windows and bolted doors. But oh ! how soon this material 
will drop off, like the Roman soldier’s heavy armor from his 
weary limbs at night. Then the mind, the man, will step forth 
purely intellectual, mentally alive in every part; then the im- 
pressions of truth made here will spring up like seeds sown in 
autumn, and blossom, blossom, but never die. 

You may so teach, O ye ministers of learning, that your im- 
pressions will all vanish like the visions of the night; but re- 
member that you may so discipline the pupils of your care, that, 
if God shall grant them “ redemption through his Son,” they 
shall, in consequence of your instructions, reach 

“higher degrees in bliss,” 
and sweep with stronger wing through the waves of light that 
roll over their future home. Those are narrow views of life 
that do not connect the present with the eternal future ; and 
those are narrow views of teaching that watch for all its fruits 
beneath an earthly sky. 

With such considerations, then, to encourage us, we need not 
despond. Every day’s care and toil take hold on all the 
honor and success of life, and of the everlasting future. Then, 
Fellow Teachers, let us honor our profession. ‘ My soul doth 
magnify mine office,” is the not imappropriate expression of 
every devoted teacher. His employment furnishes sufficiently 
‘the meat that perisheth.” It ensures respect here, and all 
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along scatters seed, which will, as we believe, with God’s 
blessing, whiten to a harvest on the plains of light and immor- 
tality hereafter. 


“ What though thou gain nor wealth nor praise ? 
Be this thy fortune now, 
To quicken thought, a mind to raise, 
And more than monarch thou! 


Take courage, then, and work and wait ! 
On this dear thought depend ! 
‘ Our just reward may fail till late, 
But yet ’t will crown the end !’” 





MUTUAL EXERCISES. 


Ir is a remark of an experienced teacher in another State, 
that no day should be allowed to pass without seeking to make 
the pulse of the whole school beat in unison. ‘This remark 
seems founded in reason. No teacher can put it in practice with- 
out perceiving the force and propriety of it. Such exercises 
tend to create a general interest in the affairs of the school- 
room. They create a love for the school, for the fellow pupil, 
for the teacher. They appeal to the strong feeling of sympathy 
in our nature. It is natural for us to enter with interest into 
what we doin concert withthe many. Je it a religious service, 
it is a common remark that a full mecting is a good one ; be it 
a parade day, the sight of a great throng will animate most 
men, and kindle the flame of glowing interest in what would 
soon tire, if viewed only by afew; be it a mob even, the dic- 
tates of reason, and the voice of conscience, and the sense of 
right, frequently will all be hushed by the voice of the many, 
par the most timid will unresistingly follow “ a multitude to do 
evil. 

The teacher will wisely avail himself of this principle, and as 
often as he can, make the voice of the whole school rise in con- 
cert in the strains of music, in the mutual reading of the sacred 
word, or of some secular lesson, or in some exercise prepared 
expressly for this purpose. As already remarked, no day should 
be allowed to pass without some exercise of this kind. Some 
teachers are fond of a mutual exercise as one method of teach- 
ing reading ; but this seems to be as much recommended by 
the show and sound as by its utility. A few prominent voices will 
usually take the responsibility of leading from all the rest, and 
so, while the larger portion of the school are saved from the 
necessity of making much exertion, they make but little more 
progress in the art of reading than wire figures in the art of 
walking. But there may be a difference of opinion on this 
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point. No person, however, can doubt the propriety of this 
exercise occasionally, as a method of making the great arteries 
of feeling in the school-room throb in unison. 

We have witnessed the animating effect of this exercise upon 
the closing day of a term, when the room was filled with a dense 
and weary audience; the sense of relief was very perceptible, 
as with a low and sweet harmony of voices, the female portion 
of the school repeated some sweet hymn; or while, as with one 
voice, the pupils united in this simple exercise: T'he decimal 
expression for one-half is five-tenths ; the decimal for one-third 
is three hundred and thirty-three thousandths and a remainder ; 
the decimal for two-thirds, ¢c. It was like sweet music after 
aquarrel. And sometimes of a summer morning, when the sun- 
beams and the notes of birds and the fragrant wind have come 
in through the open windows to the school-room, and seemingly 
conspired to produce one delicious sensation, we remember hav- 
ing seen many of our pupils melted to tears by the recitation of 
these delightful words : 

**On Tabor’s top the Saviour stands, 
His altered face resplendent shines,” &c. 
Here is abundant opportunity for the exercise of the ingenuity 
of the teacher. To-day let the whole company of pupils tell the 
wonders of the prism, and repeat the list of primary colors. 
‘To-morrow let them unite in saying (what may be new to many 
of them) that, The 20th ult. or ultimo signifies the 20th of the 
last month ; the 20th inst. or instant signifies the 20th of the 
present month ; the 20th prox. or proximo signifies the 20th of 
the next month. Now let them repeat a lesson learned of the 
book-maker ; that, When the sheets of paper are folded into two 
leaves, the book is called a folio ; when the sheets, §c. Again, 
the science of Astronomy will send down a leaf for our use, and 
let all the school read from it: Zhe members of the solar sys- 
tem are the sun, eight planets, twelve asteroids, twenty satellites," 
and millions of comets. The names of the planets are, §c. 
This interesting exercise may be extended by repeating the 
names of the asteroids, the distance of the several planets, and 
the number of satellites attending each. Then without any 
scalpel, or one drop of blood, Anatomy will dissect the human 
frame before us, and report that, 7’he whole number of bones in 
the human system is 208 ; these are divided into the bones of the 
head, the bones of the trunk, §e. Geography will also send ina 
green and fragrant leaf, and suggest the names of the States of 
our Union. If the school consist of both sexes, let one repeat 
the state, while the other supplies the capital. This study af: 


* The eighth sateilite of Saturn has been recently discovered. Possibly Nep- 
tune has ¢wo ; in which case the number is twenty-one. 
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fords a great variety, states, capitals, countries, rivers and 
the like. 

There is scarcely any end to the variety which may be em- 
ployed. It may now be the books of the Old Testament, and 
then of the New ; now the American Presidents, then the usual 
form of a promissory note ; now it may be the list of English 
Sovereigns, then again an order on John Smith! to-day it 
may be the succession of the Popes; to-morrow the bones in 
the foot, the tarsus, the metatarsus, and the phalanges ; now the 
signs of addition, subtraction and the like; again the Signs of 
the Zodiac. 

But teachers may inquire how they shall enable their pupils 
to acquaint themselves with these forms so as to repeat in con- 
cert; here it is not enough to know the sense ; all must unite in 
the same form of words. We reply that many of these forms 
can be learned from books already in the school-room, as the 
books of the Bible, the zodiacal signs, and the like. For the 
rest, a piece of chalk upon the black-board will suffice. But it 
has been our practice to write off many of these forms upon 
large sheets of paper, with brush and paint (which any painter 
can furnish), and then suspend these sheets for a time upon 
the walls, making a very appropriate “ paper-hanging”’ for a 
school-room. It would be very appropriate if we could have 
either books containing a great variety of these exercises, or 
large sheets with the same printed in mammoth type for the use 
ofschools. If suggestions are needed as to the matter or man- 
ner, we will venture to say they may be had by sending to the 
editors’ office. What book publisher will show some signs of 
penitence and a disposition to atone for a thousand poor school 
books, by attempting such a project as this? We think that if 
repentance does not lead to the attempt, an expectation of profit 
might. Fellow Teachers, or at least those of you who cannot 


sing in your school-rooms, will you not remember the subject of 
Mutual Exercises ? 





A NEW VERSION OF AN OLD PASSAGE. — One of our pre- 
cocious pupils once read the passage ‘ He smote the Hittite 
that he died,” in this way: “‘ He smote him highty-tighty, — 
that he did!” 


A person of eminence in our State pleasantly observed, in 
the course of some desultory remarks, “I pursued at that timo 
Arithmetic and Grammar, and a little Latin — I say pursued, 
for I never overtook them !” ; 
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[For the Massachusetts Teacher. ]} 


Mr. Eprror,—In proportion as you make your paper practi- 
cal, will it be not only popular among those whose home is the 
school-room, but useful to such as look to it for aid in their voca- 
tion. 

Let every man, (woman too, if you please,) who has a good 
thought, send it abroad, through the agency of this periodical, 
to his brethren in the schools, and what a treasury of valuable 
things it willbecome! For what instructor is there, with a mind 
properly interested in his work, that cannot thus cast into the 
general fund, something — though it be but two mites—which 
may meet the want of some laborer in the educational vineyard ? 

In your February number, in the Report of the proceedings of 
the Norfolk County Teachers’ Association, it is stated that “ va- 
rious short methods of calculation, of multiplication, and of 
obtaining the least common multiple, were explained by several 
of the speakers.”’ 

Now, Mr. Editor, here is a case in point: let each of the gen- 
tlemen who unfolded these improved methods, in the presence 
of fifty teachers, furnish his statement in writing, and send it to 
your paper, and it will be read by thousands, many of whom 
would doubtless be grateful for the information. ‘There are but 
few arithmetics among the legion found in our schools, that 
do any thing like this. Almost any accountant among our 
merchants will show numerous turnpikes of this kind, —es- 
pecially in casting interest — that are little known among teach- 
ers, and not found at all in common arithmetics. Why should 
we continue to plod on in the old methods, when so many 
better ones are known and used by business men ? 

Ought not these improvements to emanate from the school- 
room, rather than from the counting-houses of men in trade ? 
At all events, should we not seize upon whatever is good and 
useful, connected with our own vocation, and engraft it upon 
our present stock of means for educating our pupils? May we 
not hope that the gentlemen, especially, above alluded too, 
will feel themselves called upon to bring forth their lights from 
‘‘ under the bushel,”’ and let them shine before their brethren 
in the school-house ? 

G. F. T. 





‘Dis is de sword vich Balaam had,” said the Frenchman. 
Said another, ‘* He had nosword ; he only wished he had one.” 
‘“‘ Vell,” said the pertinacious Frenchman, * Dis is de sword 
dat he vish he had!” 
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{For the Massachusetts Teacher. ] 
A LEAF FROM A TEACHER’S NOTE BOOK. 


WHEN a class is dull, or any of its members manifest a want of 
interest, the teacher may easily excite them by throwing out 
suggestions here and there, which the study of the lessons has 
awakened in his own mind. They may be explanatory, amus- 
ing, or moral, as the case may require. 

The following notes were made in 1834, and will illustrate my 
meaning. 

The following remarks were made to a class in Chemistry. 

Black bodies, you see, are like ready memories; they heat 
quick and cool quick. 

Since air, perfectly transparent, is colorless, you see that 
color is not essential to the existence of matter. 

Your author says a substance is white because it reflects all 
the rays, and in another place he says bodies that are white 
reflect all the rays. This is reasoning in a circle. 

If smooth surfaces are the best reflectors of light, ought not 
every smooth surface to be white ? 

You call a mirror a looking glass; I think you ought to drop 
the g, and call it a look-in glass. 

Plating metals with gold and silver is a fine specimen of out- 
side show. Such things may be beautiful to the eye, but do not 
wear well. If you see a person who appears well, do not con- 
fide in him, till you have ascertained whether he is made of pure 
metal, or is only plated. 

Oxalic acid, the sourest substance known, may be made from 
loaf sugar. Remember that the sweetest things may become 
the sourest. 

The following suggestions were made to a class in Mental 
Philosophy. 

The difference between consciousness and reflection seems to 
be this: the former is involuntary, the latter voluntary. 

Active and passive emotions, though very different, go hand in 
hand; thus, pity is a passive emotion, but it is always accom- 
panied by a desire to relieve those we pity, which is an active 
emotion. 

Interest in a subject fixes our attention, and if we give our 
attention to a subject it begets an interest in it; so that interest 
and attention have a reciprocal influence upon each other. 

Do you not know what reflection is? It can be easily under- 
stood by reflection. 

In order to retain a new idea, you must chain it by association! 
to one you have secured and tamed. Which, think you, requires 
the most labor — to get a new idea, or to keep it ? 
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Our perceptions depend on the condition of the nerves ; when 
the hand is cold, you do not readily distinguish between what is 
rough and smooth. 

In high mental excitement the memory is ready and the 
imagination lively, but the control of the will is diminished, 
and the judgment less sound. This you see in persons speak- 
ing under great excitement. 

Children when growing fast are usually less apt scholars. 
The mind is more vigorous in slow growing bodies. 

Why should it give us a more impressive view of the power 
of God, to represent him as able to project the earth upward, 
with the velocity of 68,000 miles an hour, than in any other 
direction ? 

To a class in Natural Philosophy, the following suggestions 
and remarks were made : 

The effect of light and air on the sap of vegetables may be 
inferred from the fact, that the sap in the stem and leaves of 
the common milk-weed is white; in the roots, it has the appear- 
ance of water. ‘The sap ascending in the woody part of large 
weeds, will be seen to be watery, while the sap descending in 
the bark is often milky. Examine for yourselves. Cut outa piece 
of bark an inch square on the limb of an apple tree, a maple, or 
any other tree, in May or June, and watch the change that will 
take place during the summer. If you do not injure the wood, 
you will find an accumulation of matter along the upper edge of 
the square, which will extend downward till the square is coy- 
ered. You will see, by such experiments, that the sap descends 
in the bark. 

If light is absorbed by an opaque body, and is material, why 
does not the body become luminous? Some say that opaque 
bodies, exposed for a while to a bright light, and removed sud- 
denly to a dark closet, will be visible by reason of radiated light. 
Try the experiment for yourselves, and then you will know 
whether to believe it or not. 

If you pound chalk, salt, brick, and many other substances, 
it destroys the cohesive attraction of the particles, and reduces 
it to a powder; but if you pound iron or gold, the cohesion is not 
destroyed. There is a difference, then, in the cohesion of chalk 
and iron. What is the cause of it? Wood can more easily be 
split than broken, showing that the cohesion of the fibres is not 
so great as the cohesion of the particles composing its fibres. 
We may suppose that wood is composed of particles that are 
concave-convex, like tea saucers, so that the particles of a column 
present to each other a larger surface than do the particles of 
adjacent columns, and can be split more easily than broken. Iron 
may be supposed to be composed of cubic atoms, having the 
attraction equal on all sides, and therefore it cannot be broken 
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in one direction more easily than in another. The original par- 
ticles of chalk may be supposed to be globular, and to touch 
each other only at points, and hence easily broken in any di- 
rection. I mention this to show that the different degrees of 
cohesive attraction render it probable that the original particles 
of matter are different. 

Elasticity seems to depend on a due proportion between at- 
traction and porosity. If a body is perfectly compact, having 
no pores, then if you attempt to bend it the particles will suffer 
no compression on the side towards which you try to bend it, 
and it breaks as glass. If the substance be very porous, and 
the attraction strong, it will bend without breaking, as a stick 
of whalebone ; or if it be compressed, it will restore itself, as an 
India-rubber ball. If it be porous, but the cohesive attraction 
slight, it may be easily compressed, as a ball of butter, but will 
not restore itself to its former shape. 

Some Remarks about Human Nature. 

It is often said that a knowledge of human nature is very 
useful to every one, and especially to a teacher. Do you know 
what itis? Iron, as indeed every substance, has a nature pe- 
culiar to itself. If you know the nature of one piece of iron, 
or of one grain of arsenic, you know the nature of every piece 
of iron and every grain of arsenic. ‘There is a common nature 
in man, and if you know yourselves perfectly, you know the na- 
ture of mankind generally ; or if you know the principles of this 
common nature in others, you may know that you have it. You 
do not like to hear others scold and fret, and in like manner 
others do not like to hear you scold and fret. If you cannot 
keep a secret, you ought to conclude that the friend to whom 
you entrust it cannot keep it. If you love kind and obliging 
people, others will like you if you are kind and obliging. No 
one need be ignorant of human nature. E. D. 





TEACHER, ARE YOU AN EARLY RISER? Would you be written 
down as a growing man? ‘Then anticipate the sun in your 
rising, and devote to prayer and study 

“The cool, the fragrant, and the silent hour 
To meditation due, and sacred song.”’ 
Ere business distracts, and the labors of the day commence, 
devote at least one hour to some literary pursuit, some classic 
page, some incident of history, some charming truth of philoso- 
phy, some song of the old poets, some chapter of the inspired 
scriptures, that however much absorbed you may be during the 
day, still the light and loveliness of knowledge may surround 
all your labors, and you may not be compelled to say, like the 
Roman General of old, “I have lost a day!” 
10 
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COMPOSITION. 


** Powerful with the sword and pen.” 


THs remark was made of one of the German poets. We know 
not exactly in what state of society he lived, the warrior and 
poet ; but in these times and places the pen is far mightier than 
the sword ; it has effected more revolutions, and battered down 
more ramparts, than all the engines of war. The earth has 
trembled under the shock of contending hosts, and the king- 
doms of this world have been carved out too long among those 
who have had the sharpest sword; but, if we mistake not, 
the battle field is about giving way to the congress of peace, 
and the blade of the warrior is about to be exchanged for the 
voice of him who can speak well, and for the “ pen of the ready 
writer.” It may be that other armies are to go forth to con- 
flict; living hosts are yet to meet each other in stern contest, 
and battles to be lost and won; but the heroes in these future 
engagements, can say, in some sense, like one of old, ‘* the weap- 
ons of our warfare are not carnal.” ‘The hero will be not the 
man of the strongest arm, but of the most active brain ; not one 
that can fight well so much as one that can reason well. 

More is already thought of one who is of a ready invention, 
and lively thought, and sound judgment, than once was the case : 
might is fast giving place to mind; matter to thought; armed 
forces to persuasive words ; swords to pens. At the speaker's 
stand, in the pulpit, at the press, in the school-room, and indeed 
in all the walks of life, there are opportunities such as were never 
enjoyed before, to carve out character, and predestinate the for- 
tunes of those who are now coming upon the stage and are yet 
to be. From the furnace of this ardent age, are now flowing 
streams of fervid influence, out of which are to be cast the des- 
tinies of long ages to come. 

If we would do much for the future, if we would be useful 
and respected in the present era, we should learn to avail our- 
selves of these methods of influence, and qualify ourselves to 
write well and speak well. The claims of elocution are obvious ; 
we call the attention of our readers now, to a topic that has been 
seldom alluded to on these pages, that is, Composition. 

All should learn to write well; not merely to marshal the 
particles of written language into elegant parade, and write dis- 
tinctly, but learn to compose, and send to the conventions of busi- 
ness and friendship well-written contributions of manly thought. 
That all do not know how to write,isevident. As teachers, we 
every day see literary productions from those who are just pass- 
ing within the precincts of manhood, that in point of chirogra- 
phy look not unlike the bottom of a chopping dish, or a chaos 
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and war of elementary strokes and dots ; and in point of com- 
position are nothing but a congress of blunders, in which every 
line contains an insult to Murray. 

Most pupils are averse to the practice of this art. The “ di- 
vinity within us”’ can talk and sing, and draw and whittle, with- 
out special training ; but it seldom stirs itself up to exhibition 
in this way till education calls it forth. The rules of language 
seem so much more tyrannical in writing than in speaking, that 
most (ready enough in conversation,) seem disinclined to con- 
vey thought in this way. Ideas do not come at the call; they 
flee away from the channel of utterance as if there were some 
little inconvenience attending the delivery ; so that an attempt 
to write seems to have the effect to make most pupils cease to 
think. What a transformation from this state to that of the ed- 
ucated man, who finds his thoughts crowd for utterance, as a 
dense congregation crowds around the doors for egress at close 
of service! It was a remark of Sir Walter Scott, that, when 
he sat down to write, he could employ half a dozen hands as 
well as one, and of the thoughts that demanded expression he 
could only seize a few that seemed the most appropriate, and 
fix them on paper as they flew. 

Quite unlike this have been the early attempts even of the 
most gifted writers; to quote a single instance, Dr. Watts, who 
as a sweet psalmist stands next to the royal singer of Israel, 
and whose lovely hymns are the standard of excellence in sacred 
lyrics, made a laughably small beginning ; his poetic steed only 
“limped in rhyme,” at first. We believe that it is a matter of 
history that his Pegasus was “harnessed in meter” on this 
wise : a small premium had been offered for the best composition ; 
the venerable Doctor showed his deserts and future genius in a 
couplet like this 


** With your penny writers I'll not vie; 
For your penny-premium care not I!” 


But difficult though it be, there must be a first attempt; and 
it shows the inertness of our nature, that this attempt must be the 
result of some compulsion on the part of the teacher. We doubt 
not that many a “ mute, inglorious Milton” sleeps in the great 
multitude of common men, for want of this compulsion prompting 
to a first attempt. 

; But the first difficulty overcome, the rest is usually easy ; it 
is nowhere more true than here, that practice makes perfect. 
Then what can we do for our pupils of greater service than early 
to teach them to express their thoughts on paper? It is a 
deserved reproach in matters of training, that the scholar carries 
with him into life so little that is of practical service. Many of 
our pupils can decline every part of the “ verb to love,” and | 
yet haye a perfect aversion to writing a common letter; they 
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can tell the length of all the rivers on the globe, it may be, and 
yet cannot write a promissory note. Which is of the greatest 
service to the future business man, familiarity with the breadth 
of the Pacific Ocean, or with an ordinary bill of goods? By the 
exercise we now speak of, we can render the influence we exert 
upon the pupil eminently serviceable; for what will more 
facilitate the labors of the business man hereafter, and commend 
him to his employers and partners in labor, than a ready know- 
ledge of business forms, and an ability to correspond with ease, 
and keep an exact and beautiful record of purchases and sales, 
and the like? What will be more acceptable to friends, than 
frequent epistles, which elegance and taste dictate, as well as 
love? What will secure the man himself more certainly from 
loss than the easy habit of penning down a record of each day’s 
losses and gains? What will conduce more to regularity in a 
scholar and a christian, than a daily journal of errors and 
acquisitions, and mental exercises ? 

Does any teacher ask, What shall our pupils write? We 
reply, to-day let them write some sentences containing a given 
word; again, let us give them some fact and require them to 
detail it in written language, all their own; let us ask them to 
give us a description of something they have learned in their 
daily studies ; now a river, now a town or kingdom. If the 
scholar is somewhat advanced, such topics as tides, the effect of 
climate, the different zones, will be excellent. Geography will 
be rich in topics. And in grammar especially, which treats of 
the great theme of language, scarcely a recitation should be 
allowed to pass without some written exercise ; for how sad to 
make our pupils good grammarians, and yet leave them, (as is 
too often the case,) in utter ignorance of what they should most 
know, how to write and speak well! 

The proper use of the three principal points of punctuation, 
will furnish matter for several exercises for young pupils, and 
some older ones. ‘Then the caret, the dizeresis, the quotation 
marks, the marks referring to notes at the bottom of the page, 
the underline, the parenthesis, and for those a little more ad- 
vanced, the figures of speech, poetical quotations, and similar 
topics, will furnish an endless variety, an exercise for every 
day in the term or year. And who does not see that by the 
familiarity thus acquired, the pupil would be richly benefited ’ 

Then, again, let the scholar practise awhile with the matter 
of letter-writing, and send the teacher his good wishes in a let- 
ter addressed to Dear Sir, or Sir, or Madam, and write and re- 
write, till to the folding, and wafer, and superscription, he can 
show a good letter, that looks as if it came from a business 
man’s or scholar’s desk. At another time, all the business 
forms, such as notes, orders, receipts, and the like, will form 
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very appropriate matter for exercise. Whatever the pupil 
tries, let him try till he does it well; even though he should 
re-write a dozen times. The practice of writing essays upon the 
various themes presented in study, is a good one. For instance, 
let some one in a class be appointed to-day to read an essay 
when the class meets to-morrow, on some topic, as the planets, 
the velocity of light, the power of steam, and the like. All our 
studies are full of such subjects; if the pupil cannot write a 
little, it shows that he has as yet learned to small account. 

A brief experience will convince any one that an exercise of 
this kind cannot be otherwise than profitable ; far more profita- 
ble than semi-monthly essays upon the common themes of the 
school-boy’s pen. We have walked in the churchyard, till we 
know every epitaph by heart ; we have read disquisitions upon 
patience and virtue, till patience has ceased to be a virtue; we 
have perused remarks upon temperance, till it seems that noth- 
ing more can possibly be said ; and now we ask that our pupils 
leave these topics, of which they know nothing, and write upon 
subjects with which they are or may be familiar. Let them write 
what they think, and they will soon find (what is now new to 
most of them) that they can think with ease. So we shall teach 
our pupils the great art of composing with accuracy and ele- 
gance and ease. We may not make novelists and poets of all 
our pupils ; it is not desirable we should; the world needs them 
for nobler purposes ; we shall teach them to correspond with 
propriety, and attend more acceptably through all future life to 
the demands both of business and friendship. 

Will you not, then, teacher, attend more to the business of 
composition, and see that your pupils write more, write some- 
thing, if possible, every day ? 





TEACHER, YOU INSTRUCT OTHERS, ARE YOU NOT NEGLECTING 
YOURSELF ¢ Would you ennoble this life, and make these days 
and hours mean something? Then make each day contribute 
something to that intellect which is never to pass away. And 
then, though your days might be passed in a dungeon, yet each 
one of them would shine out with a light above that of the sun. 
The little importance that the possession of wealth and the 
tenure of office, and the interest of social intercourse throw 
around our life, will soon pass away. But mark one day, one 
hour with 

‘‘ Something attempted, something done,” 


for these God-given intellects, for the taste, for the soul, and 
that day will shine out through all the ages of eternity with the 


distinctness of an era. Monuments of marble perish, but 
thoughts never die. . 
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THE BERKSHIRE COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Met at Pittsfield, in the Lecture Room of the South Congre- 
gational Church, Wednesday, March 19th. 

At 12 o’clock, M., the meeting was called to order by Rev. 
W. H. Tyler, the Secretary, and an interesting letter from the 
President, Rev. B. Miner, now of Providence, R. I., was read. 
On motion of Gov. Briggs, Rev. Dr. Todd was appointed Pres. 
ident pro tem. 

Messrs. W. H. Tyler, J. Tenney, S. Reed, H. Clark, and 
W. A. Fuller, were appointed Committee of Arrangements. 

Messrs. 8. Reed, W. 8. Knapp, and A. Barr, Committee on 
Revising the Constitution. 

Messrs. J. Hotchkin, O. E. Brewster and W. H. Tyler, 
Committee on Nomination of Officers. 

P. M., 2 o’clock.—The Committee on Revising the Constitu- 
tion reported amendments, increasing the number of officers of 
the Association and defining their duties. Amendments adopted. 

The Committee on Nomination of Officers of the Association 
for the ensuing year reported the following — all of whom were 
elected, viz : 

President.—Rev. John Todd, D. D., Pittsfield. 

Vice Presidents.—Hon. Charles H. Plunkett, Hinsdale ; Prof. 
Albert Hopkins, M. A., Williams College; Rev. John Hotch- 
kin, Lenox; Rev. T. A. Hall, Lee; Rev. Horace T. Love, 
North Adams; Mr. Samuel H. Bushnell, Sheffield; Rev. J. 
W. Turner, Great Barrington; Rev. Mr. Pickett, Sandisfield ; 
Hon. Geo. N. Briggs, Pittsfield; Rev. Heman Humphrey, 
D. D., Pittsfield; Rev. N. Lasell, West Stockbridge ; Rev. J. 
Jay Dana, Adams; E. W. B. Canning, M. A., Stockbridge. 

Secretary.—Jonathan Tenney, M. A., Pittsfield. 

Treasurer.—S. C. Brace, M. A., Pittsfield. 

Counsellors.—Jonathan Tenney, M. A.; Rev. Wellington H. 
Tyler, M. A.; Stephen Reed, M. A.; Rev. Henry Clark ; Col. 
Asa Barr. 

The Committee of Arrangements reported a plan of proceed- 
ings which was adopted and acted upon through the meetings. 

The first topic assigned was “* The Present System of Public 
School Supervision.” The discussion was opened by a dissertation 
by Mr. Tenney, of the Pittsfield High School, in which he confined 
himself chiefly to the evils incident to the system, as shown by 
its practical working. He approved of supervision — thought that 
much good had come from it as now carried on; but thought it 
operated often very unjustly on the teacher, — was often inefli- 
cient and incomplete. He wanted the codperation of a judiciously 
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selected, intelligent, devoted committee. Such we often — 
generally, perhaps,— have; but are not very sure of them. 
If we were, he asked no more; if not, why not modify our 
system so as to secure them ? 

This topic was discussed by Dr. O. S. Root, Rev. Mr. Hotch- 
kin, J. M. Paul, S. Byington, Dr. 8S. Reed, Rev. Dr. Sears, 
Rev. Dr. Humphrey, Rev. J. Greene, Rev. H. Clark, and 
Hon. J. Rockwell, the speakers generally acknowledging the 
evils of the present system; some deeming it well to discuss 
them, and to try to find a remedy; others thinking it better to 
make the best of the thing as it is, until we are better prepared 
for a change. 

Evening, 7 o’clock. Met according to adjournment, in the 
Baptist Church, and listened to a very instructive address from 
Rev. Barnas Sears, D. D., on the “* Characteristics of the German 
compared with the American mind.’ ‘This address will long be 
remembered by a large audience, not only for its eloquent dic- 
tion, but for its elevating sentiment and interesting information. 

Tuurspay, P. M., 2 o’clock. Met in the South Church 
Lecture Room. President inthe Chair. First hour, * School 
Supervision ”’ was discussed. 

Rev. W. H. Tyler, Principal of the Young Ladies’ Institute, 
made some very able remarks on the general question — urging 
that it was important and proper that we, in our primary as- 
semblies, discuss freely all matters of law and custom ; that such 
discussion is not deciding what we would do if in the Legisla- 
ture, but preparing us to act in that place of final decision. 
We speak of the system and its working,— not of a class of 
persons. ‘There is no need of any sensitiveness on the part of 
any one. We all desire to find the best way to secure the 
benefits of the great scheme of educating the people. 

Mr. Tyler was followed by brief remarks from Rev. Mr. 
Hotehkin, W. S. Knapp, J. Greene and Dr. Root. 

Mr. Paul described the bad state of ‘ school-houses and 
school furniture,” and spoke of what they ought tobe. By 
direction of the President, the Secretary read that part of the 
10th Report of the Board of Education, which says that the laws 
of the State make it the duty of Committees to furnish, at the 
expense of the people, and without their vote, all things necessary 
to the comfort and convenience of the school building. 

The subject of ‘* Text-Books,” was next discussed by Rev. 
Mr. Tyler, J. Hotchkin, D. P. Colburn, S. S. Green, Dr. Root, 
Rey. Mr. Shailer and Dr. Reed. The agents or publishers, 
as plenty and as annoying as the locusts of Egypt, — the fre- 
quent, and often hurtful changes of books, — the merits of cer- 
tain books, and the importance of better attention to the matter 


by persons well qualified, — all came up for discussion. At the 
close, 
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On motion of Rev. Mr. Tyler, a committee was chosen to 
examine the school text-books, now before the public, and 
report at the next autumn meeting, a list of those in their 
opinion best adapted to our public schools. The Committee 
are: Rev. Heman Humphrey, D. D., Pittsfield; Jonathan 
Tenney, M. A., Pittsfield; Stephen Reed, M. A., Pittsfield ; 
Rev. Horace T. Love, North Adams; Rev. Wellington H. ‘'y- 
ler, M. A., Pittsfield. 

After a short recess, Dr. Stephen Reed made some very 
instructive, practical remarks on the Studies of Natural History 
in the Public Schools. He confined his remarks chiefly to the 
importance of a better knowledge of the plants growing among 
us, and the seeds which produce them. We have these foreign 
plants, — the charlock, the Southern plantain, and the Canada 
thistle, — which it would be good economy for the State to 
remove from our soil, even at the expense of a million of dollars, 
if that would doit. But many do not know the seeds of these 
plants from grain and other useful seeds! Some who can tell 
the names of all the riversof Siberia, cannot tell buckwheat from 
barley. Some members of Congress cannot do it! Ifour children 
were taught, we should not find such ignorance of things that 
every one ought to know. He would have it done by the 
teacher interesting the pupils in making collections from the 
field, the garden, and the wayside, — bringing them into the 
school-room, — talking about them there, and preserving them 
in little vials and boxes in cabinet form, for frequent reference 
and instruction. We believe that many teachers present will 
remember these excellent suggestions when summer comes, and 
act upon them. 

By request of the Association, Rev. Dr. Sears remarked at 
length upon the condition and advantages of the State Normal 
Schools. ‘Their efficiency seems to be increasing; their stand- 
ard is more elevated ; their patronage more liberal. They have 
done but little yet of what they may do. Another such school 
to be early established, has been recommended by the Legisla- 
tive Committee. When the public are satisfied of its necessity, 
it will be put in operation, and probably where there is the best 
evidence afforded of its prospective utility to the whole State. 

On motion of Mr. Tyler, “ Resolved, that we do approve of 
the early establishment of another State Normal School, and 
believe that it ought to be located in the County of Berkshire.” 

Rev. Dr. Humphrey, Hon. Julius Rockwell, and Alexander 
Hyde, A. M., were appointed a Committee of the Association 
to take such measures as may be deemed advisable to further 
the objects of the above resolution. 

The subject of ‘* Preventives to truancy, tardiness, and com- 
munication in schools,” was taken up and discussed in a brief 
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and spirited manner by Messrs. Hotchkin, Byington, Kilburn, 
Knapp, Root, J. Greene, Paul, Colburn and Tenney. 

Rev. Messrs. Love and Hotchkin made informal report of 
the progress of establishing Public High Schools in Berkshire. 
The people are evidently believing this to be the wisest and 
eheapest policy for advancing popular education. 

Mr. J. Tenney, after some introductory remarks upon the 
importance and modes of self-culture, moved that this Associa- 
tion do offer two prizes of $5.00 each, to the female teachers, 
members of the Association, for the two best essays on two 
different subjects to be determined by the Board of Counsellors ; 
—the essays not to exceed eight pages of letter sheet, to be 
forwarded with fictitious signatures, real name in a sealed 
envelope, to the Secretary, previous to 1st September next ; and 
by him delivered to a Board of three Judges, who shall be 
appointed by this Association from men not in the teacher’s 
profession, and shall examine the essays and award the prizes ; 
the successful essays to be the property of the Association,— 
the unsuccessful essays to be disposed of as the authors may 
direct. Passed. 

Rev. John Todd, D. D., Rev. Samuel Harris, O. 8. Root, 
M. D., were appointed the Board of Judges. 

On motion of Dr. Root, a like prize of $5.00 was offered to 
the male teachers of the Association upon the same conditions. 

The Board of Counsellors subsequently reported the follow- 
ing subjects for prizes : 

1. Lapres. “The best modes of exciting an abiding interest 
among our pupils in the appropriate duties of the school.” 

2. Lapres. “The best antecedent general arrangements 
of a school, with reference to the successful government and 
instruction of its pupils.” 

3. GENTLEMEN. “The teacher’s best modes of self-cul- 
ture, and the duty of constantly using them.” 

Mr. Tenney spoke of the utility of educational journals to 
teachers, and commended the ‘ Massachusetts Teacher,” as 
the only strictly teacher’s periodical in our country, and one 
eminently deserving the patronage of Massachusetts teachers. 

EVENING, 7 o’clock. The Association met at Burbank’s 
Hall, and was addressed by Lowell Mason, Esq. of Boston, 
“On Music as a part of the education of the people in their 
Public Schools.”” ‘The address from this veteran music teacher 
of world-wide fame, was listened to with great interest, and, it 
is hoped, will produce useful results. 

Voted, on motion of Dr. Reed, that the next semiannual 
meeting of this Association be held at Great Barrington, on 
such days as the Board of Counsellors may direct. 

Votes of thanks were tendered to Rev. Messrs. Miner and 
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Tyler, the faithful retiring President and Secretary ; to the 
hospitable citizens of Pittsfield ; to the religious societies for 
the use of their halls; to lecturers, and to the Western, 
Housatonic, and N. Adams and Pittsfield Rail Road Compa- 
nies, for their liberal travelling facilities. Adjourned. 
JONATHAN TENNEY, Secretary. 





ONE OF THE TEACHER’S TRIALS. 


‘* He that in our profession has no f¢riais, is less than a teacher, or more than 
a man,”’ 


WE have in another place spoken of the encouragements of 
the teacher. But our business has its trials as well as its 
pleasures. One trial lies in the caprice of parents, “ desiring 
evil things for their children.” 

Comparatively few parents have correct views of what edu- 
cation really is. Hence, though they may be anxious that 
their offspring should acquire that nobility which education 
gives, they cannot always give safe advice as to the method of 
procuring it. They seem to go to the great market where 
Wisdom exposes her wares, for the purpose of buying something ; 
but whether they want discipline or knowledge, principles or 
facts, ideas or sounds, they know not; only they be persuaded 
that they want something. Education they must have, for 
respectability is not possible without it. 

Of these shrewd buyers, there seem to us to be two classes. 
One, because they want something, are satisfied with any thing, 
like the foolish ostrich, which, it is said, will pick with equal 
readiness at a stone or a kernel of grain. The other, because 
they want something, will be satisfied with nothing, like the 
more foolish ass in the fable, which actually starved to death 
between two piles of hay, simply because he could not decide 
which was the best, though they were both good ! 

We refer only to the latter class of parents. Now we have 
known not a few people who labored under the impression that 
the great business of education was to learn, learn Arithmetic, 
learn Grammar, and the like; and not a few who seemed to 
suppose that their children could be married unto knowledye, 
without the ceremony of learning even. They estimate the 
advantage by the time devoted to this business, or by the money 
expended, rather than by the real progress made. 

Any advice based upon such views must have the sin of 
ignorance in every particular. How often have we known 
parents give advice that we supposed was directly contrary to 
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the best interests of the pupil ; and we doubt not you can all 
detail such things as having occurred in your own experience. 
And then, when in sustaining order it becomes necessary to 
cross the inclination of the pupil, how often have we known the 
doating parent form the strange and degrading alliance between 
parental authority and juvenile obstinacy, for the support of their 
common rights, that have been thus invaded. Thus it is more 
difficult to govern the parent at home than the child in school. 
And while both teacher and parent earnestly desire the healthy 
growth of the pupil, they seek it by different methods ; like the 
two-faced statue of Janus, at Rome, they look different ways. 
Two consequences result. One is that the child, like a ball 
impelled both ways, does not move at all; the other is that the 
teacher is sorely tried. Now we know of but two things that 
can generally be done, either to yield the matter and sit 
quietly down, and admit that nothing can be done to promote 
the welfare of the unfortunate pupil, and throw the responsi- 
bility entirely off, on the parent, where it belongs; or, taking 
our dll of rights in our hand, go calmly forward, and make the 
same use of parental influence as the eagle makes of the wind — 
sail with it when it is right, and against it when it is wrong. 
But in all this there is a sore trial for the good teacher. 


Mr. Editor.—In the February number of the Teacher is the 
following problem, $3373}. Required the values of x and y. 

The Editor remarks that it is said that the problem cannot be 
solved by the use of quadratic equations alone. I send you a 
sulution of this problem, wrought out by Mr. James B. Whita- 
ker, of Needham, a young man who is now engaged in studying 
the elements of mathematics. 


(1) x?+xy=—8. 

(2) x?-++-y—6. 
Subtracting (2) from (1), we have...ccecccesccccscesecs (3) xy—y=—2. 
Multiplying (3) by x, we have .....cccocccccccccsccces (4) x*y—xy—2x. 
Adding together (1) & (4) & subtracting x2, we have....(5) x2v—2x+8—x?. 


Dividing (5) by y, & combining the result with (2)we have(6) = oN ty 6. 


Multiplying (6) by y, and adding and subtracting,we have (7) y2-6y—x?-2x—8. 


Adding 9 to both sides of (7), we have..cceccccccscecces (8) y2-6y+9—x*?-2x+l1. 
Extracting Square Root of (8), we have.....ssseccecees (9) +(9-3)—+-(x-1.) 
Taking both sides of (9) positively or both negatively, f 
we shall have the same result, and we shall have...... x=y—2. 
Taking one side pos. and the other neg. weshall have.... x—4—y. 
Substituting in (1) and (2) we have...c.seccescesececeee X= rN " or x=2. 
ya Sti? o. y= 


Bridgewater, March 21, 1851. 
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STANZAS. 


BY AN ENGLISH POET. 
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O! spare my gentle flower, 
The slender creature of a day — 
Let it bloom out its little hour . 
And pass away. 
Too soon its fleeting charms must lic 5 
Decayed, unnoticed, overthrown, 
O ! hasten not its destiny, 
Too like thy own ! 
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a The breeze will roam to-morrow, 
r And sigh to find its playmate gone, 
i The bee will come its sweets to borrow, 
And meet with none. 4 
O! spare, and still let it outspread : 
Its beauties to the passing eye, ; 
And look up from its lowly bed 
Upon the sky ! 
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QO! spare my flower, thou know’st not what 
Thy undiseerning hand would tear ; 

A thousand charms thou notest not, 
Are treasured there. 

Not Solomon in all his state, 
Was clad like nature’s simple child ; 
Our floweret wild. 
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Spare, then, this little monument 
Of an Almighty’s power and skill, 
And let it at this shrine present 
Its homage still. 
He made it who made naught in vain, 
He watches it who watches thee, 
And He can best its date ordain, 
Who bade it be. 





In the work of self-improvement, let the teacher never 


** bate a jot, 
Of heart or hope ; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward.” 
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A Connecticut school-mistress, when asked if her room was 
sufficiently well ventilated, replied, that if the air could find its 
way out where the water found its way i, the arrangements 
were complete ! 
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Resident Chitors’ Cable. 


Josuva Bates, Jz. | WittiamM _D. Sway, 
Resident Editors. $3 D. PHILBRICK, Gipron F. TuHayver, i of Boston. 











EDUCATION IN BOSTON. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE PusBLic Scnoots. An adjourned 
meeting of the Grammar School Committee, was held on Fri- 
day afternoon, Mayor Bigelow presiding. The report of the 
Special Committee on the subject of a Superintendent of the 
Public Schools, which was submitted in print, was the only 
topic considered, and on this a protracted discussion took place. 
The report, after explaining the views of the Committee as to 
the necessity of a Superintendent, and the beneficial results 
expected to be derived from such an officer, concludes with the 
following preamble and resolutions in relation to the duties of 
the contemplated office : — 

‘¢ Whereas a resolution was adopted by this Board on the 
11th of March last, requesting ‘ the City Council to make an 
appropriation of twenty-five hundred dollars, as a salary for 
one year, of a Superintendent of our Public Schools, who shall 
be elected by the Grammar School Committee, and act under 
their advice and direction ;’ and whereas, in conformity with 
this request, an order has passed the City Council, unani- 
mously, by which the appropriation, which was requested, has 
been made, therefore, in order to carry into effect the intention 
of the above named proceedings without unnecessary delay — 

“‘ Resolved, 1st. That this Board will meet on Tuesday, the 
13th of May, for the purpose of electing by ballot a Superin- 
tendent of the Public Schools, for one year, whose term of office 
shall commence upon the first day of June, next ensuing, and 
whose salary shall be at the rate of twenty-five hundred dollars 
a year, to be paid quarterly. 

“Resolved, 2d. That said Superintendent, in the discharge 
of his duties, shall act in accordance with the established 
regulations of the Public Schools, and in all cases be subordi- 
nate to the School Committee, and act under their advice and 
direction. ‘ 

“Lesolved, 3d. That the duties of the Superintendent shall 
be as follows : — 

“‘1st.—He shall examine the Public Schools, under the 
advice of the Sub-Committee, and semiannually shall present 
a report to the Board, of their condition, and shall suggest by 
what measures their efficiency and usefulness may be increased, 
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and whether by any means the expenses of our school system 
can be diminished without prejudice to its interests. 

*¢ 2d.—He shall at all times render such aid and communi- 
cate such information to the Sub-Committee, as they may require 
of him; and he shall also assist in the annual examination in 
such manner as shall be desired by the annual Examining 
Committee. 

*¢ 3d.—He shall devote himself to the study of our school 
system, and the condition of the schools, and shall keep himself 
acquainted with the progress of instruction and discipline in other 
places, in order to suggest appropriate means for the advance- 
ment of the Public Schools in this city. 

‘“‘4th.—He shall make investigations as to the number and 
the condition of the children in the city, who are not receiving 
the benefits offered by the Public Schools, and, so far as is 
practicable, shall find out the reasons and suggest the reme- 
dies. 

** 5th.—He shall consult with the different bodies who have 
control in the building and altering of school-houses, and with 
all those through whom either directly or indirectly the school 
money is expended, that there may result more uniformity in 
their plans, and more economy in their expenditures. 

‘*‘ §th.—He shall perform such other duties as the School 
Committee shall prescribe, or from time to time direct.” 

Sundry verbal amendments were proposed to the resolutions, 
but they were rejected ; and the appointment of the Superin- 
tendent in the manner prescribed, was opposed by Messrs. 
Wightman, Winslow, Emerson and Norcross; and advocated 
by Messrs. Beecher, Adams, P, W. Church, Bates and Guild. 
After a full, interesting, and somewhat animated discussion 
upon the effect of the establishment of the office of Superinten- 
dent of Schools, the question on the passage of the resolutions 
was taken by yeas and nays, and decided in the affirmative — 
17 to 6. The following are the yeas and nays : — 

Yeas.—Messrs. Beecher, Church, Leavitt, Hahn, Reed, 
Tracy, Willis, Adams, Coolidge, Bates, Guild, Felt, Foster, 
Eaton, Alger, Brinley and Mayor Bigelow, — 17. 

Nays.—Messrs. Emerson, Norcross, Wightman, Winslow, 
Palmer and Simonds, — 6. 

Mr. Willis moved a reconsideration of the motion just past, 
and his motion lies over until the next meeting of the Commit- 
tee, which will take place on Tuesday next.— Courier. 








Said a little child, “‘ Mamma, where does the afternoon stay, 
when the forenoon is here ?” 
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EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 







WE extract the following summary of statistics relating to the 
Public Schools of the Commonwealth, from the Fourteenth An- 
nual Report of the Secretary of the Board of Education : 


No. of towns in the Commonwealth, . 

No. of towns that have made returns, 

No. that have neglected to make returns, . 

No. of towns incorporated at the last session of 
the Legislature, whose returns are included in 
the towns of which they formed a part, viz., 
Groveland, Melrose, Winchester, Clinton, and 
Holyoke, , 

No. of towns not divided into school districts, 

No. of school districts in the State, . 

No. of schools having less than 40 scholars, 

No. of schools having from 40 to 80 scholars, 

No. of schools having over 80 scholars, 

No. of Public Schools in the State, . 

Increase of Public Schools beyond the number re- 
turned the year before, 

No. of persons in the State between 5 and 15 
years of age, 

No. of scholars of all ages in all the schools in 
summer, ‘ 

Increase of attendance in summer for the year, 

No. of scholars of all ages in all the schools in 
winter, 

Increase of attendance in winter for the year, 

Average attendance in all the schools in summer, 

Increase for the year, ° 

Average attendance in winter, . 

Increase for the year, 
ratio of the mean average attendance upon the 
Public Schools in the State to the whole number 
of children between 5 and 15 _ of age, ex- 
pressed in decimals, J 

No. of children under 5 years of age attending 
school, . 

No. of persons over 15, attending school, 

No. of teachers in summer : males, 325 ; : females, 
3,801; total, : 

No. of teachers i in winter : males, 2117; : females, 

2187 ; total, 

No. of annual ‘teachers, 0 or teachers keeping the 
same school, both summer and winter : males, 
273; females, 1264 ; total, 
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194,403 
2,691 
128 815 
2,515 
149,609 
6,642 
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No. of different persons employed as teachers in 
Public Schools during the year: males, 2167 ; 
females, 4568 ; total, 6,735 
Average length of Public Schools, 7 months, 12 

days. 
Average wages of male teachers - month, in- 


cluding board, ; ; ‘ $34 89 
Average \ wages of female teachers per month, in- 

cluding board, . $14 42 
Amount of money raised by taxes for the support 

of schools, . ‘ , . " $864,667 85 
Increase from last year, . ° ‘ $34,090 52 
Amount of voluntary contributions for Public 

Schools, . : . $384,704 3 


Aggregate expended on Public Schools for wages, 
fuel, and superintendence, 

Amount raised by taxes for the education of each 
child in the State, between 5 and 15 years of 
age, perchild, . ; $4 52 

The law requires each town to raise e by tax, at 
least $1.50 per child, between 5 and 15, as a 
condition of receiving a share of the income of 
the School Fund. 

No. of towns that have raised more than $1.50 
for each child between 5 and 15, . ; S11 

No. of towns that have raised more than twice 
this sum, or more than $3 per child between 5 


$958,501 33 


and 15, . 162 
No. of towns that have raised less than $1. 50 for 

each scholar between 5and15, . ‘ ‘ 2 
No. of incorporated academies returned, . ° 67 
Average number of scholars in incorporated acad- 

emies, ‘ . 3,717 
Aggregate paid for tuition in incorporated ‘acade- 

mies, . : ‘ ° ; - $57,444 30 
No. of private ‘schools, ° . , 845 
Average number of scholars i in private schools, . 19,534 


Aggregate paid for tuition in private schools, 

Amount expended on public and private schools 
and academies, exclusive of the cost of repair- 
ing and erecting school edifices, . ‘ $1,277,187 55 


$261,241 92 





NOTICE. 


The Semiannual Meeting of the Norfolk County Teachers’ Association will 
be held in Randolph, on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 3d and 4th of June next. 
Lectures will be delivered by Rev. Charles Brooks, of Boston; Rey. Horace 
James, of Wrentham; and Silas Loomis, Esq., of North Bridgewater. 
C. J. CAPEN, Secretary 
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